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Landscapes and Marines 


HERBERT 


S the value of a land- 
scape is in its charm 
as a picture, rather 
than in the accuracy 
of the reproduction 
of nature, we must 
use judgment in selecting a point of 
view, to see that the pictorial possi- 
bilities are sufficient to produce a 
result that will appeal to an artistic 
mind. The term, “composing a 
view, seems erroneous, since the 
parts of a landscape being immova- 
ble, we cannot arrange our material 
in order to form a composition ; but, 
observing the arrangement of nature, 
we may select the most pleasing 
view of the scene as it lies before 
us. The material for a picture may 
be selected by viewing the ground 
from various points, until a place for 
the camera is decided upon, whence 
the best efforts of line and mass 
are seen. 

Do not make an exposure until 
sure that the best point of view has 
been found ; and, even then, if there 
be ‘discordant elements, pass the 
subject altogether. To abandon an 
attractive spot may cause disappoint- 
ment, but it certainly is better to do 
so than to be obliged to apologize 
for the objectionable parts of our 
photograph. <A landscape that seems 
beautiful to the eye will often lose 


TAYLOR 


much of its beauty in reproduction. 
When studying nature, we must 
acquire the ability to imagine how 
the scene before us will look when 
transferred to a print. Again, we 
must learn to make allowance for 
the absence in the photograph of the 
color effects we behold in the origi- 
nal landscape. The ground glass is 
deceptive in this respect, although by 
its aid we can, after a time, realize 
the effect produced by transferring a 
view to a flat surface. 

The best views for reproduction 
are the little bits. Try the effect of a 
rustic gate, shaded by a symmetrical 
tree, together with a bit of the path 
leading up to it. Perhaps in place of 
one tree, there may be woods on 
each side of the view. If we can 
make any exposure when the sun- 
light is shining upon a stream or a 
patch of grass, beyond the gate, the 
composition will have an added 
charm. The broad landscapes are 
apt to contain too much, and the 
eye wanders helplessly in search of 
the main point of interest ; whereas, 
in the little bit, the attention is 
drawn at once to the centre of inter- 
est, and the result is satisfying to 
the understanding. 

Supposing the greater view to be 
attempted, care should be taken to 
have the picture well balanced. Do 
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not let the horizon line divide the 


view equally. Rather move the line, 
say, a third of the distance from 
the top or the bottom. With the 
low horizon line there will be an 
expanse of sky. A blank sky de- 
tracts from whatever interest the 
picture may possess; hence, it is 
generally considered better to add 
appropriate clouds. Make a collec- 
tion of cloud negatives, and use care 
in selecting the ones to be printed 
in, so as to produce a natural effect. 
With printed-in clouds the view will 
not be exactly as the camera saw it ; 
but remember that the charm of 
landscape photography is in_ the 
pictorial effect. The art is in the 
result shown, without considering 
the exact truthfulness of the copy 
from nature. 

Do not select a view with the 
most prominent feature in the cen- 
tre. Place the camera so as to bring 
the point of interest to one side and 
have the balance maintained by, per- 
haps, a mass of foliage on the op- 
posite side. Avoid a monotonous 
sketch of foreground. A_ bit of a 
stone wall or rough fence, or even 
a cluster of bushes, will break the 
foreground, but it must not be 
prominent enough to draw attention 
from the main point. 

The greatest luminosity should be 
seen in the sky. Therefore, should 
the photograph show a glimpse of a 
pond ora stream, the water will be 
lower in tone than the sky. Atmos- 
phere will add a crowning touch to 
the landscape, if the amateur be 
lucky enough to secure it in his 
picture. Something between the 


eye and the picture softens all harsh- 


ness of line and light and avoids any 
feeling of irritation. It gives an 
artistic finish to a carefully selected 
and well-lighted picture. Do not 
strive to gain atmosphere by throw- 
ing everything out of focus. You 
will gain nothing but an offensive 
haziness, obscuring the delicacy of 
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detail and destroying the modulation 
of half-tones from high light to 
shadow. 

But with an attractive view, pleas- 
ing gradations of light, nicely bal- 
anced lines, and the point of interest 
well defined, it will not be objection- 
able to omit some details in unim- 
portant parts. Indeed, too much 
detail in such places will distract 
the eye from the motive of the pic- 
ture. For instance, a number of 
figures, grouped to illustrate an inci- 
dent or to tell a story, may be 
focused upon with a large diaphragm. 
The figures, the important part of 
the picture, will be sharply defined, 
while the background will be merely 
suggested. Thus the attention of 
the beholder will be immediately 
drawn to the group, where the inter- 
est lies, without being distracted by 
obtrusive minor details. 

The lighting of the picture is a 
study in itself. The best time to 
expose is in the early forenoon or late 
afternoon, when the inclination of 
the sun's rays is at such an angle 
as to give long shadows. In photo- 
graphing a building there is an ob- 
jection to much contrast of sunlight 
and shadow, because of the spotli- 
ness of the result; but the long 
shadows cast by trees are certainly 
a desirable addition to a landscape 
photograph. A view which lacks 
contrast in lighting will look flat, 
while too much contrast will make it 
harsh. It is well to study the effects 
of light on the proposed view at 
different hours of the day, before 
making the exposure. Watch for 
the moment when the lighting is 
soft and even, without dense masses 
of shadow, devoid of detail, and yet 
with enough contrast to avoid flat- 
ness. 

Over-timing the exposure is a 
common cause of flatness. If the 
length of exposure be correct, the 
objects in the picture will have 
roundness. Have the trees and 
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THE CAMP FIRE 


rocks stand out, so that you can 
almost see around them. A correctly 
exposed negative should have stereo- 
scopic effect. If there be a figure 
in the landscape, let it seem as 
though the man or animal might 
walk out of the picture while you 
are watching him. 

Corot’s landscapes perhaps 
the best known of any of the more 
celebrated painters. His work is 
helpful for a photographer because 
it does not depend upon lurid color- 
ing for effect, but is true to nature. 
He affords a good opportunity for 
studying line and mass, and espe- 
cially the elusive atmosphere. 
leged Corots are very common, and 
few auction sales of paintings are 
without two or three of them. One 
man would have to be abnormally 
prolific to have produced them all, 
so that it is likely that the student 
may spend his time before a bogus 
painting. But even a copy, although 
lacking the touch of the master, will 
contain the salient points of form 
and lighting ; and the carbon prints 
which are on the market are un- 
doubtedly from originals. 
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Turning our attention from land 
to sea, we find another interesting 
branch of out-door work. There are 
innumerable coves and points along 
the shore which will afford pretty 
little views, and much can be done 
with the picturesque rocks and bluffs 
of the rugged Atlantic coast. How 
beautiful a picture, for instance, is 
afforded by a ship with all sails set, 
proudly standing up the bay, with 
a rough coast line in the background 
and rich cloud effects filling the 
sky. Even a dingy little coasting 
schooner, lying at anchor in the 
mouth of the river, will hold material 
for a prize picture for the photog- 
rapher who is bright enough to see 
the possibilities of the subject. The 
old fisherman, surrounded by his 
nets and lobster pots, seems to be 
waiting to be utilized for genre 
effects, and there are numbers of 
other delightful little themes to be 
found along the shore. 

In the winter we find around the 
docks, vessels bearing the marks of 
rough weather, and after a cold 
storm we may perhaps see a gor- 
geous display of ice-covered rigging. 
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Water is photographed very quickly, 
and it is difficult to realize the ex- 
treme rapidity with which light re- 
flected from ice works upon a plate, 
so that it is wise to add a little bro- 
mide when developing an exposure 
on ice-clad subjects. 

With so many fascinating subjects 


‘ for landscape and marine pictures, 


it is hard to decide what to take 
first. Don’t hurry — snapping at one 
view and rushing off to something 
else, like the man doing Europe with 
a guide-book. Wait until you come 
to something that promises to be 
worth remembering, and first study 


Mrs. G. L. Clark 


the spot from all points of view, 
then make the exposure, and after- 
wards sit down and enjoy the scene 


before turning to another. Remem- 
ber that plates cost money and that 
the subsequent work consumes time, 
and do not expose a plate unless you 
are sure that the subject is one that 
will be worth the effort ; and also 
that you have found the best point 
of view and the best time to take 
it. Endeavor to profit by past mis- 
takes, and let each picture be ar- 
tistically and technically of more 
value than any you have made be- 


fore. 
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ARTIST AT WORK 
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Velox Paper, and Its Manipulation 


W. A. 


NUMBER of years 
have passed since 
4) Velox, a somewhat 
@ novel developing 
paper, was put upon 
G , the market by the 
Nepera Chemical Company, and 
the results at first obtained — due, 
I have lately proved, to a great ex- 
tent to the developer used, and the 
method of treatment — were not 
nearly so satisfactory as are those 
obtainable at present. The paper 
was soon introduced into [ngland, 
and of late has found great favor 
among many workers in that coun- 
try, some of whom believe it the 
equal or even the superior of plati- 
num in its effects. On account of 
the ease and simplicity of its manip- 
ulation, and the speed with which it 
can be worked, it is especially suita- 
ble for the amateur, or, for that mat- 
ter, for the professional, if for no 
other reason than that he has but 
limited time on his hands. Then 
again, it gives effects which, under 
normal treatment, are black and white 
if they are anything; and I believe 
that if we cannot, represent things 
in their natural colors, black and 
white should be our choice. 
Though Velox paper has been in 
use, as I have said, for a number of 
years, and though I have read in all 
sorts of papers published in all sorts 
of places —from Hong Kong, west- 
ward to the Golden Gate — just how 
Velox should be handled, still, it 
seems to me that unless these writers 
handled better than they wrote, that 
my own way is still the best. At 
any rate, as I have had a considera- 
ble amount of experience with it — 
and experience is always valuable — 
a description of my method of pro- 
cedure may be of value to the begin- 
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HICKMAN 


ner, and may save him or her time, 
patience, and — adjectives - 

“ Words half thought, half whispered, 

That breathe of Hades -——.” 

A description of the apparatus | 
use is the first thing in order, and it 
I go into what, to the photographer 
who has already used the paper, seems 
rather too minute detail, it must be 
remembered that this article 1s _in- 
tended primarily for the novice. 
Now, speaking generally, Velox is 
manipulated as follows:—as it is 
a developing paper which requires 
a very much shorter exposure than 
any printing-out paper—it is, as 
the makers say, five hundred times 
quicker than albumen— it can be 
printed by either daylight or artifi- 
cial light. After printing, which 
operation leaves no visible trace of 
the picture on the film of the paper, 
it has to be developed exactly as is 
the case with a plate, though a 
much shorter time is required, and 
then fixed in a sodium hyposulphite 
solution. After this, the print is 
washed to eliminate the hypo, and 
finally dried. This finishes the proc- 
ess, to the details of which we can 
now turn our attention. 

First, with regard to light. I 
have discarded daylight altogether ; 
for, though it has the advantage of 
being powerful, and thus facilitating 
work, it has the greatest disadvan- 
tage any light can have with this 
paper, for it is not constant; and 
where correct exposure is one of the 
most vital features, as is the case 
here, constancy is an absolute essen- 
tial for successful work. If, how- 
ever, a northern window is used, I 
have found that with care it is fairly 
satisfactory. But some form of arti- 
ficial light is much better—one giv- 
ing as much light with as_ little 
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- A. Hickman Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 
A FIGURE STUDY 


“ Eyes of an infinite tenderness, 
Forehead’s arch o’er the eyebrows’ bow, 
Nondescript hair a sunlight-glow.” 
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heat as possible being preferred. I 
have used everything from a small 
kerosene lamp to an incandescent 
gas burner, and find the last men- 
tioned the most satisfactory so far. 
Acetylene might prove still more 
suitable if printing from very dense 
negatives, but, so far, I have found 
the incandescent gas burner all that 
can be desired. I use a Welsbach 
form of burner mounted on a desk 
stand so that it can be moved aside 
when not in use, ap”, with the nega- 
tive placed abou, eight inches from 
the mantle, the time of printing 
varies from five seconds to about 
three minutes. 

The printing frame is placed on a 
stand of such a height that the cen- 
tre of the negative is on a level with 
the centre of the mantle — or flame, 
if you are using, for instance, a gas 
jet — and which is so arranged that 
under ordinary circumstances the 
negative is always exactly the same 
distance from the source of light. 
I have often seen an amateur print 
Velox paper by simply holding the 
printing frame in his hand near the 
light—* near the light ’ meaning any- 
thing from three to twelve inches — 
and then wonder why some prints 
were over-exposed, while others were 
hardly printed at all, though the 
same time of exposure was given in 
each case; but when we realize that 
the strength of illumination varies 
inversely with the square of the dis- 
tance between the object illuminated 
and the source of light; that the 
variation in illumination in the ex- 
tremes cited above would not be in 
the proportion of 3:12 but in the 


‘proportion of 9:144, then we see 


that the importance of having the 
distance constant cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In timing the printing it is of 
course necessary to have a watch 
with a second-hand, and when the 
distance is constant we can be sure 
that, after the correct exposure for 
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any negative has been ascertained, 
the prints can be made of uniform 
density by printing for the same 
length of time. In _ practice, how- 
ever, I have found that in making 
a large number of prints, and in a 
case where, if sufficient time is 
allowed, I can be doing something 
else while printing is in progress, 
that it is not-easy to remember just 
the minute and second when the 
exposure begins; and I have lost 
more than a few prints from this 
very reason. So I have got a cheap 
stop-watch so arranged that when I 
place the printing frame on the ex- 
posing stand it presses down a small 
lever, which instantly starts the 
watch, and on removing the frame 
the watch stops as the lever rises 
again. Another pressure of the 
lever before replacing the frame for 
the next exposure sends the hand 
back to the starting position. | 
have a professional friend who has 
a somewhat elaborate arrangement 
for using Velox. He employs sev- 
eral printing frames at a time, and 
not being able to afford an assistant, 
he has a clock-work arrangement 
which he sets for each printing 
frame, so that at the end of the cor- 
rect exposure the frames are tum- 
bled unceremoniously off the stand 
into a piece of old blanket arranged 
for their reception. 

As a dish to hold water, into 
which the prints are dipped before 
and after development, a good-sized 
wash basin is very convenient, 
though any vessel of sufficient size 
would serve the purpose equally well. 
With regard to developing-dishes, 
both porcelain and gutta percha 
are satisfactory, as, for that matter, 
would be any dish which permitted 
of being kept absolutely clean. The 
fixing bath should be of ample size 
and kept as clean as the developing 
tray. 

But little need be said with re- 
gard to developers, as the company 
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publishes formule with the paper, 
which leave but little to be desired. 
The one with which I have had _per- 
haps the most satisfaction, of the 
three which they publish, is the 
metol-quinol developer, being, as its 
name indicates, composed of metol 
and hydroquinone, with the neces- 
sary accompaniments. <A great con- 
venience in using this developer is 
that the company has put it upon 
the market in a most convenient 
form, in hermetically sealed glass 
tubes, the contents of each tube 
having simply to be dissolved in 
four ounces of water, and a few drops 
of potassium bromide solution added. 
Another developer with which I 
have had a great deal of satisfaction 
is trenol. It is supplied in tin boxes, 
each box containing six envelopes of 
developer. In using this developer 
for plates the contents of each en- 
velope is dissolved in eight ounces 
of water, but for Velox paper, which 
requires a much stronger solution, 
four or five ounces of water only 
should be used, and the bromide 
added as before. The last men- 
tioned developer has the advantage 
of being very much the cheaper, as 
the boxes cost but twenty-five cents 
each. Both are most convenient 
for transportation ; and if, as is not 
rarely the case with me, you have 
to carry your printing case with you 
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over many hundred miles ot land 
and water, and set up for work ina 
kitchen at the end of your journey, 
you will find this a great conven- 
ience. 

As a fixing bath I use simply one 
ounce of sodium  hyposulphite to 
four ounces of water. The com- 
pany, however, puts an acid fixing 
bath upon the market, for which 
they publish the formula with the 
paper. This is probably superior to 
the plain hypo bath, though I have 
but little fault to find with the latter. 
The acid fixing bath is also put up 
conveniently in tubes for transporta- 
tion. The potassium bromide solu- 
tion which I mentioned is made up 
as follows: potassium bromide (K 
Br), one ounce, .distilled water nine 
ounces. 

As a light by which to develop I 
use my dark-room lamp with the 
ruby glass removed, leaving the 
orange glass in place. This gives 
ample light and is convenient. If 
this is not used a small kerosene 
lamp is suitable, or a small gas jet, 
though care should be taken that not 
sufficient light be used to endanger 
the exposed paper becoming light 
struck. <A very nice light is formed 
by wrapping a piece of yellow or 
orange tissue paper around the bulb 
of an incandescent electric light. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A NEW ENGLAND PASTORAL 


Altruism Among Animals 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


Many instances are upon record of 
the discriminating care and attention 
that animals have paid to each other. 
Especially have these actions been 
noticed among man’s closest compan- 
ions of the brute creation, such as 
horses, dogs and, in tropical coun- 
tries, elephants. Of course the at- 
tachment of our dumb comrades to 
ourselves is confirmed by repeated 
instances of fidelity, reaching almost, 
if not quite, to the level of human 
understanding. But those occurring 
among themselves, especially 
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tween animals of different orders or 
genera, are much more rare, and, by 
consequence, rather interest- 
ing. 

The following notes regarding a 
notable instance of intelligent care 
on the part of a dog, for distressed 
creatures not of his own genus, and 
in one instance not of his own order, 
even, are therefore well worth re- 
cording. 

This dog, Mascot by name, is a 
cross between a St. Bernard and a 
Newfoundland. His owner is’ Dr. 
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Carpenter, Ukiah, Cal 


Hudson, of Ukiah, Cal. 
He furnishes a remarkable 
case of altruism among 
animals. 

The first picture shows 
him contemplating with 
apparent great satisfaction 
a poor, abandoned cat, eat- 
ing off his plate. He 
found this cat in the 
street, brought it home 
with him and shared his 
food with it for days, keep- 
ing all other cats away. 
After this piece of rescue 
work he took into his 
keeping a brood of very 
young chickens that had 
lost their mothers He 


Carpenter, Ukiah, Cal. 
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Carpenter, Ukiah, Cal. 
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went about with them, ut- 
tering a low, soft bark, to 
call them to him, appar- 
ently trying to imitate the 
note of the mother hen. 
He allowed them to cud- 
dle under his fur for 
warmth, and in his fond- 
ness for them licked them 
at times till they were 
quite wet and had to be 
dried off with blotting pa- 
per. He is described as 
being of a particularly fra- 
ternal nature, loving to 
show his brotherly kind- 
ness to any creature he 
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finds in trouble, a_ state- 
ment well borne out by 
the photographs from 
which the half-tone cuts 
accompanying this article 
were made. 

Apart from the interest 
attaching to the story of 
“ Mascot,”” we commend to 
our readers the style ot 
the photographs from 
which these illustrations 
were made, as affording an 
excellent example of one 
of the many useful pur- 
poses to which the art of 
photography may be ap- 
plied. 
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The Crucible 


Varnish 

The question arises not unfre- 
quently as to the advisability of var- 
nishing a dry-plate negative. 

As a general rule there seems to 
be no necessity for doing this, and 
it is only in particular cases where 
a negative is to be subjected to 
more than ordinary wear and tear, 
or to retouching of such extent as 
to render necessary more than one 
application, that varnishing is_ re- 
sorted to. 

There is nothing in the nature 
of varnish that should be injurious 
to a clean gelatine film, or to the 
silver image contained therein. By 
a clean gelatine film, is meant 
one that contains no chemical salts, 
in themselves injurious to the silver 
image. But, on the other hand, if 
the negative has not been thoroughly 
washed so as to take out all the hypo- 
sulphite of soda and its compound 
with the unaltered silver that has 
been dissolved in the process of 
clearing, then varnishing will simply 
act in a physical way to carry the 
residue of harmful salts, almost 
always present on the surface of 
the gelatine film, down into its body, 
where the image will sooner or later 
be attacked and the negative ruined. 

Sometimes the paper will stick to 
the surface of a varnished negative 
if the printing be carried on directly 
under a hot sun. When this occurs, 
the best procedure is to rub the 
paper that adheres too firmly to the 
negative, with a turpentined rag, 
until the paper is removed. Water 
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should not be used, but the writer has 
successfully used a moist finger tip 
to rub the offending paper up in 
little rolls, continuing the action till 
the varnished film reached. 

Apropos of stains from _ stick- 
ing of the paper, an admirable solu- 
tion for the removal of the same will 
be found in cyanide potash, § grains ; 
ammonia fort., 10 drops; water, 
20 ounces. Apply by means of a 
camel-hair brush that is set in a 
quill, until the offending stain is re- 
moved. This applies only to un- 
varnished negatives, however, and all 
such treatment should be followed 
by a good washing under the tap. 


Non-Halation Compound 


Among the greater desiderata of 
modern working processes is one 
which will easily and cleanly afford 
a means of backing a plate so as to 
reduce or banish halation. One of 
the best we have seen described is as 
follows: Make a solution of ten 
parts of gelatine in seventy-five parts 
of water, to which add sixty parts of 
glycerine, and sufficient red dye, 
such as aniline red, to give the mix- 
ture a good deep color. Apply this 
solution to sheets of stout paper. 
Such sheets will be found always 
sticky, and simply requires squeegee- 
ing into contact with the back of the 
plate, and they be _ readily 
stripped off before development. If 
they get dry and hard through con- 
stant use, rubbing them over with 
glycerine will render them fit for 
use again. 
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Artistic Lighting and Posing 


With Examples trom the Old Masters 


FRANK 


HE sincerity and san- 
ity of Holbein’s art 
commends it to our 
closest attention. He 
aims at no affected 
pose, he employs no 
trick of gesture, no twist of eye, or 
wealth of accessory to lend a facti- 
tious value to his work. His draw- 
ing shows the results to be attained 
only by a vigorous course of study, 
enlivened and illuminated by the 
soul within him, which prevented 
him from falling from grace of line 
and beauty of design. It is by such 
close observation and vigorous school- 
ing that the artist is evolved, no 
matter whether it be paint or chalk, 
charcoal or clay, or the materials of 
photography that he uses as a 
medium of expression. Nor is this 
true only of those who are said to 
possess genius. Carlyle has_ said 
that “genius consists of an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” Mr. 
Ruskin, without a genius for draw- 
ing, cultivated a talent therefor so 
assiduously, that his work reached a 
level to which many, with a so-called 
genius for the art, never attained, 
simply because they imagined that 
a certain ease of expression and 
knack of line was theirs by gift, com- 
plete in every way. So, also, the 
late Mr. Aubrey Beardsley lamented 
that this facility of line, admirable 
as it was in him, had proved too 
seductive, and the heights to which 
he aspired were never his for lack 
of that indispensable training in 
habits of restraint which he had 
denied himself. 

Hence, it is not too much to say 
that many of us who are willing to 
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take the necessary pains, may, if we 
choose, place our work upon as high 
a plane as will render it worthy of 
preservation in the future. We can- 
not do this by trickery or brilliant 
vapidness. We cannot do it by 
means of formulated rules, exact 
measurements, and so forth. — For, 
in the. history of art, whenever 
there seemed to arise a_ tendency 
to crystallize ideas into set forms, 
so did there also arise some free in- 
tellect whose independent thought 
cut across conventionality, and with 
breathless vigor struck out new lines 
for itself. 


RUBENS' 
HENRI DE VICQ 


That great revival in art known 
as the Renaissance may, speaking 
broadly, be taken as an instance ol 
such protests ; and, within our own 
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memories, the uprising of that 
movement whose leading spirits 
were Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and 
Millais in his earlier years, has fur- 
nished another example of this 
truth. The movement towards the 
revival of the ancient Greek art, 
whose earliest exponent was Ma- 
saccio, gave to the world that  tre- 
mendous school of painting which 
culminated in Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Titian and Tinto- 
retto. It was to such masters as 
these that the painter, whose por- 
traits I am to consider in this arti- 
cle, turned for inspiration and in- 
struction. 

Peter Paul Rubens was born in the 
year A.D. 1577, of wealthy parents of 
recognized standing in the political 
circles of the time. His mother 
seems to have been a woman of un- 
usual worth, high minded, and cour- 
ageous in spirit, and under her care 
the boy Rubens grew apace, learn® 
ing such things as were taught to 
youths of his position. His parents 
had always hoped that he would en- 
ter upon a high public career, and 
his mother’s disappointment was 
keen when her son begged to be 
allowed to become a painter. From 
the time when, his mother’s consent 
having been given, he was placed in 
the studio of Tobias Verhaegt, 
Rubens threw himself enthusiasti- 
cally into the study of his art, con- 
tinued in the studios of Van Noort 
and of Otto Venius; thence to 
Italy under the protection of ducal 
favor. Here he came under the 
influence of the great Italian mas- 
ters whose coloring became his de- 
light and inspiration. The person- 
ality of Rubens was very attractive, 
—handsome in face and figure, with 
brown hair, and silken beard of the 
same color. In carriage, calm and 
stately ; somewhat reserved in man 
ner, but generous, and with some- 
thing of sunshine about him which 
seems to have transferred itself to 
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his pictures and to have thereby 
earned for him the title of “the 
painter of light.” He was a good 
business man, and sufficient of a 
diplomatist to be employed by his 
sovereign upon diplomatic missions 
to foreign states. This side of his 
character detracts from his artistic 
side, and was strong enough to in- 
duce him to establish at Antwerp a 
picture factory, where he trained his 
pupils to assist him in the painting 
of an enormous number of pictures. 

The question of decorative effect 
was ever uppermost in’ Ruben’s 
mind, and his pictures lack deep in- 
sight and profound meaning as com- 
pared with those of Velasquez or 
Rembrandt. This color sense so 
overwhelms the master that many otf 
his portraits are dominated by it. 
Executed in a larger way than Hol- 
bein’s, they possess an easy grace 
that is delightful. Take, for in- 
stance, the portrait of the Duke ot 
Buckingham, of which a _ reproduc- 
tion appears on page 221. The 
character of the handsome duke who 
really possessed a fine and saga- 
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cious mind, overlaid, no doubt, by 
the lighter and frivolous qualities of 
a favorite courtier of the king, yet, 
under different circumstances, capa- 
ble of high resolve, steadfast and 
strong, is subordinated to the deco- 
rative qualities of the cavalier curls, 
the handsome dress and the outer 
personality of the man. Van Dyck, 
the most eminent pupil of Rubens, 
far outstripped his master in_ por- 
traiture through this very point, 
7. ¢., the seizing of the deeper per- 
sonality of his sitters. The same 
remarks will apply to the portrait of 
Rubens by himself, —the richness of 
color is predominant, the drawing 
beautiful, but no hint is given of the 
real Rubens. 

In photography we can only ap- 
proximate these effects. Color is 
not ours save in the sculptor’s sense: 
namely, variety of tone and shadow. 
Take a model with regular features, 
such as Rubens possessed, and beard 
of similar color, and try to obtain 
from such all the gentle, subtle gra- 
dations of monotone that shall cor- 
respond to the color tints of the face 
in this picture, and yet preserve the 
dark masses of hat and mantle, the 
sharp accent of the neck-cloth, and 
you shall find that when you have 
gained the desired goal, you will 
know more about photographic por- 
traiture than I could tell you in a 
thousand articles. You will need to 
work in a well-lighted room, the 
larger the better, since the sitter 
must not be near the source of light. 
Or, better still, when the weather 
will permit, work out of doors be- 
tween five and seven o'clock of a 
summer day. Use a background of 
trees of thick foliage. If you have 
access to an old garden, where still 
a weather-stained sundial rears its 
head, then pay devout thanks to 
Heaven, for the gods are on your 
side. Oh! and, bye the bye, shade 
your lens with a deep shade — best in 
the form of a foot-long cone of 
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paper blackened inside. Look out 
that the outer end of the cone is 
large enough to take in all the 
picture you want, but small enough to 
cut off all light direct from the sky. 

That Rubens could paint men as 
he saw them, could subdue the pas- 
sion for color that so strongly ruled 
him, may be seen in the famous 
group of four negro heads and in 
the portrait or Henri de Vicq. In 
these works the delineation of char- 
acter is very finely carried out. 
Note, for instance, the way in which 
the childishness of the negro is in- 
dicated by the eyes and mouth of 
the smiling faces, his not very deeply 
buried savagery, by the lines of the 
jaws and the modelling about the 
nose. Notice, too, the rendering of 
the skin texture in the greasy high 
lights. There can be no doubt here 
that this painting, which hangs in 
the museum at Antwerp, represents 
accurately and literally the models 
from which it was painted. The 
portrait of Henri de Vicq, ambas- 
sador of Isabella at the court of 
Marie dé Medici, queen of France, 
gives us the impression of a sombre 
character, an idea supported by the 
strong lines of the face which a 
modern photographer, whose _ lett 
hand is, as it were, the camera, and 
whose right hand is the retouching 
stand, would carefully soften down 
almost to obliteration, removing 
therewith all the proper character of 
the man’s personality, leaving him 
to be represented by a senseless be- 
prettified mask. As to accessories, 
Rubens uses them sparingly, espe- 
cially in his best portraits. In 
others, particularly those wherein he 
seems to desire an opportunity for 
display, he introduces them lavishly. 
Many of these pictures, however, 
have their minor parts finished by 
pupils of the master, whom he 
trained for that purpose. These 
portraits all show a certain insin- 
cerity and shallowness as compared 
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with the others just mentioned of 
his own work, and still more so with 
those of Titian, Rembrandt, Tin- 
toretto, Velasquez and Van Dyck. 
Rubens’ poses are simple and easy, 
though he trequently turns the eyes 
of his sitter to an angle which seems 
almost painful, as shown such 
pictures as that of himself and of 
his daughter. His most famous 
portrait, known as “Le Chapeau 
de Paille,” shows young girl 
standing with her hands demurely 
folded and gaze directed toward the 
beholder. Its reproductions do not, 
by any means, do it justice, its charm 
being that peculiar quality of warm, 
joyous light which earned for Ru- 
bens the title already referred to. 
Rubens studio, of which we have a 
painting by himself, was a_ large, 
lofty, well-lighted room, and he ob- 
tained in it such broad effects as are 
to be observed in such surroundings. 
Hence, the camera-man who will 


learn of Rubens must also work in 
similar studios, of which, as I have 
above mentioned, the largest, and, in 
some respects, the very best is be- 
neath the vault of heaven. 

A word about lenses in conclu- 
sion of this article. Do not think to 
get good drawing by using short- 
focus lenses. In a_ plate 5 x 7 
inches use a lens of not less than 
twelve and one-half inches focal 
length; indeed, a lens of twenty 
inches focus would be better than 
one of shorter focus, especially 
where half-length seated figures are 
to be photographed. Do not be 
afraid to expose your plate. Snap 
shots are not to be thought of in 
this domain. Pose your figure so 
that graceful, flowing, curving lines 
of drapery or of limbs shall seem to 
have their origin (if traced) in or 
near the head of the figure. Avoid 
petty detail, and look only for mass 
effects of light and shade. 


Rubens 
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Book Notices 


HAT ever - welcome compendium 

of compendiums, British 
Journal Photographic Almanac, has 
arrived. Inclusive of advertisements, 
it contains 1508 pages of closely 
printed matter and hundreds of cuts 
of all varieties of apparatus. The text 
covers some 522 pages, and the adver- 
tisements, the reading over of which 
is an education with regard to photo- 
graphic products, fill the rest of the 
book. 

The list of camera clubs has been 
added to, and is now very large. 
The exhaustive list of formulz and 
receipts surpasses those of previous 
years. Among them we have no doubt 
that the photographer can find any- 
thing he wishes to know in connec- 
tion with this life ; for, among others, 
on pages 976-7, we notice “ How to 
Identify a Criminal by Photography,” 
and also a description of the value of 


collodion and creosote for decayed 
teeth. 

The articles, as ever, are full of 
valuable hints, and in not a few of 
them strong protests have burst 
forth against the comparatively com- 
mon tendency of —as one of the 
authors puts it — ‘accomplishing a 
dream of ugliness, and then dubbing 
it a work of art.” 

The development of color photog- 
raphy has been carefully followed, 
and a historical recapitulation pub- 
lished. 

The descriptive list of new ap- 
paratus is exhaustive and of general 
interest. 

The frontispiece to this year’s 
volume is a child study entitled 
“The Considering Cap,” and is a 
print on Messrs. Morgan & Kidd's 
new “Cream Crayon” bromide paper, 
having a very fine effect. 


Chas. Graumann, 


Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


THE *‘REFECTORY,"’ JAMAICA PLAIN 
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Recent Trade News 


A NEW double objective,devised by 
C. P. Goerz and Emil von Hoegh, 
is announced. Each single system 
consists of a biconcave lens of low re- 
fractive index and a biconvex lens of 
high refractive index. The doublet 
has, it is said, an aperture of F. 7.7. 
In a camera by M. Doyen, the rays 
from the lens suffer double reflection 
before reaching the focussing screen. 
The telectroscope, an instrument 
for the electrical transmission of 
photographs, etc., is described. 
Adams & Co., the firm which 
is well known on this side of the 
water as the makers of the Adams 
Brilliant View Finder, have done 
much for the hand-camera worker 
during the last year, for which 
they deserve a great deal of credit. 
In the above-mentioned finder the 
image is reversed from right to left ; 
so to remedy this defect the com- 
pany have invented another in which 
the image is in its natural position, 
and have put it on the market under 
the name of Rectiflex. This finder 
is a solid piece of glass known as a 
Malvor prism, and the angle of view 
required is obtained. — If this finder is 
all that is claimed for it, it should be 
the finest in existence. Two new 
cameras have also been introduced 
by this firm, the Tella, a flat film in- 
strument, and the de Luxe, a box 
form, in which the two end sections 
rack outwardly from the central sec- 
tion until a remarkable length of 
bellows is attained, making an in- 
strument well calculated to take ad- 
vantage of the two or three focus 
convertible lenses now obtainable. 
The criticisms from the highest 
sources have been most favorable, 
and, everything considered, this seems 
to be one of the most excellent in- 
struments of its kind. 
The Thornton-Pickard Company 
should feel highly complimented at 
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the numberless imitations of their 
famous standard time and_ instan- 
taneous shutters which have ap- 
peared. This company have just 
introduced a time-exposure valve, by 
which the automatic exposure ob- 
tainable with the above shutter is 
increased to a maximum of three 
seconds. Some of the results obtained 
with their focal plane shutter, which 
they publish, are remarkable. 

Messrs. Beck have introduced a 
new size of their famous Frena 
cameras. Reproductions of the pic- 
tures taken by this’ instrument, 
which we have seen, are excellent. 

Perken, Son & Rayment have in- 
troduced a remarkably light tele- 
scopic aluminum tripod. 

Complete sets of apparatus for 
taking color photographs by the Joly 
process are offered by Messrs. New- 
man & Guardia. A _ new series of 
symmetrical anastigmats, which are 
extra rapid, having an aperture of 
F. 5.6, has been put out by Ross, 
Ltd. while J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 
have put on the market a new hand 
camera lens with an aperture of 
F. 7.5. Messrs. J. Lancaster & Son 
have introduced a new roller blind 
shutter called the Kapawl. 

The firm of Benj. French & Co. 
are showing Messrs. Voigtlander’s 
new Imperial Shutter. This instru- 
ment belongs to the type which, 
in my article on “Shutters,” 
in the May and June issues of 
the Puoro ERA, is designated as 
the wing type—that which 
two blades of thin steel or other 
material fly apart in making the 
exposure, and close towards the cen- 
tre in finishing it. The working 
parts are entirely enclosed in a hand- 
some aluminium case and the handle 
for manipulating the iris diaphragm 
is in a convenient position. The 
release is effected by a trigger or 
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pneumatically ; but, instead of the 
pneumatic speed control, so com- 
monly seen, a friction brake has 
been applied. The instrument seems 
to be of the excellent construction 
usual with this firm. 

A recent novelty in the camera line 
is the Alvista. This is an instrument 
capable of taking panoramic pictures, 
for sale by Andrew J. Lloyd & Co. 
In principle it is as follows: The 
film, which is to receive the picture 
is arranged in the are of a circle 
behind the lens, so that all points 
of the film are equally distant from 
the centre of the lens. This arc 
includes almost a semi-circle. The 
lens, which is a medium angle 
doublet, is arranged so that it re- 
volves about a fixed vertical axis 
through almost 180 degrees. When 
set as far in one direction as it will 
go, and a trigger pressed, it  re- 
volves at whatever speed it has been 
set for, exposing the film progres- 
sively as it goes. The resulting 
picture is, in the instrument I saw, 
13 x 4 inches, and shows remarka- 
bly good detail. Roll films are used. 

Messrs. Horgan & Robey report 
that they have sold a considerable 
number of these instruments, so 
they have evidently won the appre- 
ciation of amateurs. 


Another novelty which promises 
to be valuable has just been put 
upon the market. This is the Lloyd 
rotary print trimmer. In this in- 
strument the sharp edge of a steel- 
cutting wheel — which, as it is moved 
across the trimming board, is held 
down by a horizontal frame above — 
runs in a metallic slot and makes a 
clean-cut edge. Before the cutting 
begins a presser foot comes down on 
the portion of the print which is to 
be cut off, and holds it so that no 
buckling is possible. 

We are informed by Mr. Hermann 
Bauer, of Montclair, N. J., the sole 
agent of the Self-Toning Paper, that 
the company is equipped to fill all 
orders. Their matt paper, in black 
and white effects, meets with great 
satisfaction by the professional pho- 
tographer. Really, if one considers 
that the Self-Toning Paper produces 
a guaranteed, permanent gold _pic- 
ture of the highest order, without 
labor or toning material (the glossy 
and sepia requires only five minutes 
fixing in hypo), the steadily increas- 
ing success it has met with is not 
surprising. It fills a long-felt want, 
and its beautiful results and sim- 
plicity of handling make it a favorite 
both with the professional and ama- 
teur photographer. W. A. HickMAN. 
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We give another photograph be- 
low on which we invite criticism. 
Use a post-card, and limit yourself 
to one hundred words. <A_ year’s 
subscription free to the PHoro ERA 
for the best criticism. 


We have received a number of 
criticisms of the “ Portrait Study,” 
published in this department of our 
January issue. We have been un- 
able to decide between two of them, 
and so publish both. No. 1, by Mr. 
F. P. Dodge, Boston, Mass. : 

Poorly lighted: excess of light should 
have fallen more from the front. Eyes are 
turned to a distressing angle. Subject 
should be seated further forward on the 


Open Criticism 


pedestal, giving an easier pose; or, better 
still, should have been placed on a broader 


and more substantial seat to avoid the idea 
of performing a difficult balancing act. 

No. 2, by Alice E. Robbins, New 
York : 

The lighting of the portrait is excellent 
and the photographer has handled her tools 
well, but artistically it is a failure. The 
pose is awkward, because the line of the 
pillar is vertically continuous with that of the 
body ; the curves made by the limbs with the 
trunk are inharmonious ; the feet are conspic- 
uous, and the lines of the leg ungraceful. The 
pose is unnatural also, suggesting neither out- 
doors nor in-doors. The expression of the 
face does not help to explain the mystery 
of the central truth. It is neither mis- 
chievous nor pensive. The smile is sim- 
pering and forced. 


A BUNCH OF THISTLES 
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Among the Clubs 


Boston Camera Club 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Camera Club was held on the even- 
ing of January 2, 1899, with a large 
number of members present. Mr. 
Percy E. Brown and Mr. David W. 
Weaver were elected active mem- 
bers, and Mr. E. Burton Holmes an 
associate member of the club. Re- 
ports were made by the various offi- 
cers for the year 1898, the secretary 
showing that the present membership 
of the club is gI active, nine associ- 
ate and nine honorary members. 
The treasurer's report shows the 
finances of the club are in excellent 
condition. There were also reports 
and discussions on the various im- 
provements in progress in the club 
rooms and apparatus, especially in 
regard to the new Dallmeycr lenses 
in the studio. 

In the election of officers the fol- 
lowing were chosen for the coming 
year: President, Mr. Joseph Prince 
Loud; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Wil- 
liam O. Witherell, Charles H. Cur- 
rier, Charles Sprague ; Secretary, Mr. 
Charles Hall Perry; Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles H. Chandler ; Librarian, Mr. 
G. Francis Topliff ; Executive Com- 
mittee for three years, Messrs. Fran- 
cis H. Manning, William R. Richards. 

The exhibition of the work of 
members of the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Society, hung upon the gal- 
lery walls, won very favorable com- 
ments, and the members were urged 
to contribute of their best work for 
the return exhibition, to be shown in 
Philadelphia in February. 

After the business and discussion 
of the evening, the members were 
very pleasantly entertained by an in- 
strumental trio, and by songs and 
recitations, while the supper was 
served. 

On the evening of January 15th, 
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Mr. David W. Lewis entertained the 
members and their friends with a 
talk upon Jamaica, which was illus- 
trated by a set of lantern-slides from 
his own photographs. 

The next regular monthly meeting 
will be held at the club rooms on 
Monday evening, February 6. 

An exhibition of portrait photo- 
graphs, by Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, 
will be on view to the public at the 
club rooms, 50 Bromfield St., Febru- 
ary 8th to 18th inclusive, [1 A. M. 
tO M. 

The annual club exhibition will be 
held in April. 

Perry, 
Secretary. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Camera Club 


The Syracuse Camera Club have 
sent us their announcement of an 
exhibition of photographs to be held 
at their club rooms March 15 to 19, 
1899. Their “purpose in holding 
this exhibition is to create and foster 
an interest in the artistic side of photo- 
graphy as distinctive from the merely 
mechanical use of the camera, and 
to show to our associates and friends 
the progress that our club members 
have made in this, the best and 
highest part of the work of the ama- 
teur photographer.” 

The Puoro ERA sincerely wishes 
this progressive club every success 
in their exhibition. 


Brockton, Mass., Camera Club 


The Brockton Camera Club have 
sent us an announcement of their 
Fifth Annual Exhibition and Salon, 
to be held Feb. 21, 22 and 23, 1899; 
afternoons, 2 to 5.30 o'clock, and 
evenings, 7 to 9.30 o'clock. The 
members have the best wishes of 
the PuHoro Era for a_ successful 
event. 
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Harvard Camera Club 


At a meeting of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Camera Club held January 
23, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W. B. Swift, ’o1 ; Vice-presi- 
dent, W. A. Hickman, ’99 ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, S. B. Wolbach, ’or ; 


Committee, 
and 


members of Executive 
Asst. Professor de Sumichrast 
L. Pearse, ‘99. 

The election was followed by the 
criticism of photographs brought to 
the meeting, and by a short talk on 
“The Toning of Velox Paper” by 
W. A. Hickman. 


Arts and Crafts 


The coming exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts will be a 
decided innovation from the trade 
fairs and exhibitions which are held 
in this country. Instead of displays 
of inventions, manufactures and me- 
chanical ingenuity, the selection of 
exhibits will be based on the quality 
of design and craftsmanship shown. 

As announced in the December 
Puoro Era, there will be a choice 
selection of photographic work, its 
admission being on the ground of 
craftsmanship in the printing proc- 
esses employed. 

A great diversity of New England 
craftsmanship will be shown, as in- 
dicated by the several departments, 
which include metal work and jew- 
elry ; cabinet work, modelling and 
carving; pottery and glassware ; 
stained glass and decoration; illus- 
trations, printing, book-binding, en- 
graving and artistic photography ; 
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textiles, embroidery and_ leather 
work ; and designs for carpets, wall 
paper, etc. 

The Society has issued a circular 
giving the rules governing the ex- 
hibition and general plans for the 
year. Copies of the circular and 
information relating to the exhibi- 
tion can be obtained from Henry 
Lewis Johnson, secretary of the 
Exhibition, 185 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 

The Society occupies extensive 
quarters in the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics Association 
Building, where the regular meet- 
ings of the Society are held and 
the classes conducted. Information 
regarding the classes and work of 
the Society can be obtained from 
J. Henry Eames, secretary of the 
Society, West Newton Street, Me- 
chanics Building, Boston. 
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As a fuller description of the De- 
partment of Instantaneous Photogra- 
phy could not be given in the 
December issue on account of lack 
of space, something further may be 
added here. We have received in- 
quiries relating to the purpose of 
the department, and will endeavor 
to make this plainer. It has been 
established primarily to encourage 
high-class instantaneous photogra- 
phy of objects, which, on account 
of their motion or some other cause, 
is rendered extremely difficult. One 
inquirer asked if we meant to include 
sensational snap shots. Yes ; proba- 
bly many of the pictures would fall 
under this heading from his _ point 
of view. There are many _ points 
which will govern the editors in 
their judgment as to the relative 
merits of the pictures. — Pictorial 
value will have its place, as ever, 
but in many cases it will be consid- 
ered of less importance than, for in- 
stance, the difficulty of the subject, 
the rapidity of movement of the 
object photographed, and the speed 
at which the picture must be taken. 
The light conditions will also be 
considered carefully. 

The department™ covers an_ ex- 
tremely wide field. Physical phe- 
nomena, such as lightning flashes, 
falling or projected bodies, kite pho- 
tography, explosions, and so forth, 
are among the difficult ones to be 
encountered, etc.- But the most 
difficult branch of this department 
embraces pictures of flying birds, 


‘and we shall be especially glad to 


obtain good pictures of this kind 
for publication in this department. 
For the rest, it is sufficient to say 
that the operator himself must inter- 
pret what is meant by a good instan- 


Department of Instantaneous Photography 


taneous picture, and we hope, as we 
said in the December issue, that the 
stigma, “only a snap shot,” will cease 
to be a derogatory term. 

Ep. AMATEUR Dept. 


We have received a_ picture in 
this department, a reproduction of 
which will be found on page 226. 
As a piece of snap-shot work, pure 
and simple, it is a good example, 
showing that detail may be had with- 
out those extremes of chalk and 
charcoal heretofore so characteristic 
of this class of photographs.  Artis- 
tically speaking, it is a thing of 
naught ; yet it serves its purpose in 
these pages just for the points men- 
tioned above. We should like to see 
some well-posed figures in strenuous 
action as, for instance, wrestling, or 
Hermes-like, taken under snap-shot 
conditions, when the question of ar- 
tistic possibilities in this direction 
might receive some light. Many of 
the photographs we have seen in the 
past, of leaping athletes, or football 
scrimmages, are utterly valueless as 
pictures, however valuable as exam- 
ples of technique. The old Greeks, 
in illustrating their athletic games 
and the fine forms of their young 
men who trained therein, made also 
works of art. The Discobolus will 
occur at once to our readers, to which 
we may add the famous group of 
the “ Wrestlers,” and again “ The Dy- 
ing Gladiator.” All such subjects as 
these may be well taken by snap- 
shot work of a quality that will tax 
the powers of the artist to the utter- 
most. Action, so difficult to attain 
in photography, may be far better 
rendered in this way, and judgment 
will have to be keen in selecting just 
the right moment for the exposure. 
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American Art 


We have had recently the pleasure 
of seeing a landscape by a gifted 
amateur of Cambridge, Mass., which, 
apart from its beauty as a whole, af- 
fords a valuable commentary upon 
some of the old criticisms of photog- 
raphy by a well-known art critic, 
himself a landscape painter. 

Among the four principal objec- 
tions he raised to photography as a 
fine art we quote the following: 
“Its literalness and incapacity for 
selection and emphasis are antago- 
nistic to the artistic spirit.” 

That criticism he wrote twenty-five 
years ago. Today this landscape— 
a product of photographic methods, 
worthy to stand beside any Corot or 
Daubigny in qualities of selection 
and emphasis, and absence of literal- 
ness—gives the lie direct to this old 
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criticism, and may fairly demand to 
be judged by the standards to which 
other branches of fine art are sub- 
mitted. 

Something of all this we felt, too, 
as we looked over the recent exhibi- 
tion of photographs held in this 
city. Ambition and enterprise, two 
leading American characteristics, 
were seen in these displays. In- 
dividuality was also shown, but not 
to so great an extent. It is along 
this line—this individuality of con- 
ception, or, to put it more concisely, 
originality —that we need to 
strengthen our forces. 

We know that this quality is 
among our strongest possessions, but 
how seldom it is relied upon in art 
matters is patent. Our artists, many 
of them, seek a lacquer of foreign 
study and travel. Our schools of 
art are yet dominated by the foreign 
masters, as though our native force 
and character were weak and _ timid. 
We venture to assert that the true 
weakness lies in the dependence we 
place on the opinions and dogmas of 
others who are foreign to us, and that 
however crude and weak our first ef- 
forts may be towards the establish- 
ment of a recognized School of 
American Art, we should, neverthe- 
less, perform our work through the 
best and noblest inspirations within 
us, and out with it in God’s name as 
a pure-bred thing, claiming a right to 
a place and such honor as it deserves 
among the creations of man. 


Desiderata 


We should like any of our readers 
sufficiently interested in the matter 
—and there must be many such—to 
send us their ideas of what they con- 
sider to be very desirable additions 
to the photographic apparatus and 
supplies at present obtainable from 
the manufacturers. These we shall 
compile and, if considered suitable, 
publish. With such a list of desid- 
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erata at hand, the manufacturers 
cannot fail to know exactly the needs 
of the hour; and these needs have 
but to be known to be filled, if such 
a thing is at all possible. The 
greater the number who write re- 
specting some particular necessity, 
the more surely will that necessity 
receive the manufacturer’s attention. 
We shall publish these needs under 
the head of Desitderata. 


Mr. and Mrs. Snowden Ward are 
to visit this country, and expect to 
arrive shortly in New York. 

Mr. Ward is well known as the 
editor of the Photogram, and while 
in New York will deliver several lec- 
tures on literary subjects, which will be 
illustrated by lantern-slides from nega- 
tives taken especially for these lec- 
tures by Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward. 

Mr. Ward is the moving spirit in 
the compilation of “An Index of 
Standard Photograms.” The aim of 
this book is to list the work of all 
photographers whose _ productions, 
through individuality or by specialty 
of subject, may at any time be in 
request either by business men or 
private collectors. We commend 
this proposed publication to the at- 
tention of our readers. 


Our Pictures. 


We take pleasure in offering to 
our readers this month some very fine 
examples of pictorial photography. 


Exchange 


All subscribers are invited to use 
this column free of charge, for notices 
not exceeding 10 lines, each month, 

Trade ads will only be admitted 
when paid for. Rate on application 
to the publishers. 


DEVELOPING, PRINTING, ENLARGING. 

We have the best facilities for do- 
ing amateur work promptly and at 
reasonable prices, and guarantee all 
our work. Platinotype printing and 
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Mr. Herbert W. Taylor's “Camp 
Fire” is very good, and his marine 
picture excellent. In “The Artist 
at Work,” by Mrs. Geo. L. Clark, 
we have an object lesson, well ren- 
dered, which we would impress on 
our friends, of “twenty strokes of 
the head to one of the hand.” Mr. 
Hickman’s portrait study is well 
posed and delightful in personality. 
We are glad to adorn our pages with 
Mr. Ward E. Smith's “ Morning 
After the Snow.” It is full of 
human interest and homely feeling. 
A contributor to our pages, whose 
pictures we are always glad to see, 
is Mr. J. M. Adams. In his * New 
England Pastoral” he reaches a 
very high levél of photographic art 
in every way. 

In our last issue we published 
beautiful picture entitled “ Sunset 
at Fall River,’ which has_ been 
greatly admired by many of our 
readers. The picture was brought 
to us by a friend of the PHoto ERA, 
in his enthusiasm for the artistic 
merits of the picture, to which no 
name was attached. We have since 
had the pleasure of learning that 
this picture was made by Geo. W. 
Hersey, Esq., treasurer of the J. 
O. Smith Co., 100 Chauncy Street, 
Boston, and is also copyrighted. 
Mr. Hersey is possessed of true 
artistic feeling, and we hope to pre- 
sent more of his work to our readers 
in future issues of the PHoTo Era, 


and Mart 


antern slides a specialty. Call or 
send for price-list. Oliver Bros., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


N.Y. CAMERA EXCHANGE 


60 Saved on all makes of Cameras 


Headquarters for Buying, Sell- 
ing, and Exchanging Cameras or 
Lenses. Large assortment al 8 
on hand. Developing, printim. 
Photo suppose of every de- 

scription ai t prices. 
Send 2. stamp for bare =s ~ 

m list. Address 

CAMERA EXCHANGE. 41 | Fulton St., NEW YORK 
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